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PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 

That the butterfly contains within itself what Huxley would 
have called the promise and potency of the cure of tuberculosis 
and perhaps of other malignant plagues might seem a fantastic 
proposition, were it not for our memory of its antecedents. It is 
now about fifty-five years since Pasteur the Great perceived in the 
fermentation of beer and wine the principle which emboldened 
him to declare that we should one day learn to eliminate all com- 
municable diseases from the world. Biot, Dumas and the other 
veterans of science were incredulous. But crying " Travailler! 
tou jours travailler!" the young master of them all proceeded to 
cure first the "sicknesses" of beer and wine, then the "silkworm 
disease", then a formidable poultry pestilence, then one of the 
deadliest plagues of cattle. Having thus worked his way up in 
the scale of life, he addressed himself by the same methods to the 
salvation of man from what had been regarded as the most hope- 
less and horrible of diseases, rabies, and thus opened the way for 
the work of Lister, of Koch, of Finlay and Carroll, and to all the 
unspeakably beneficent wonders of the science of bacterial 
therapeutics. If thus Pasteur found in an atom of yeast the cure 
for rabies, typhoid, cholera, malaria, yellow fever, diphtheria and 
bubonic plague, there is no occasion for skepticism when his dis- 
ciple, Metalnikow, suggests that in the larva of a butterfly may 
be found the cure for other pestilences. 

The Pilgrim Tercentenary was commemorated at the spot with 
appropriate ceremonies, simple enough to have pleased the Fath- 
ers themselves, yet not lacking in dignity and splendor; the 
oration by Senator Lodge being not unworthy to follow that of 
Webster a hundred years before, and the dramatic culmination 
being the interruption of the speaker to permit the exchange of 
telephonic greetings between the Governor of Massachusetts, 
sitting in Bradford's chair at Plymouth, and the Governor of 
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California at the Golden Gate. This literal fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Webster which Senator Lodge had just quoted fires 
the imagination as few incidents in our time have done. Else- 
where, however, popular attention to the august anniversary 
turned largely to unfavorable discussion of the minor and ephem- 
eral features of the Pilgrim character, and to those of the Puritans 
with whom, by some inscrutable ineptitude, the Pilgrims were 
identified; and too little to the fundamental and immortal ele- 
ments of their greatness. It was in fact the tercentenary of 
democracy in America, of compulsory public education, and of 
universal military service; the three principles which above all 
others need to be remembered at this time. 

The tragedy of Home Rule pursues its apparently intermin- 
able way. Mr. Lloyd-George's bill, amended by the Lords, has 
become law, and thus has achieved its first object, namely, the 
supplanting and elimination from the statute book of his former 
measure, enacted just before the Great War. Whether its 
second and supreme object, the settlement of the "Irish prob- 
lem ", will be attained is a matter which lingers in the lap of the 
gods. The law provides for two separate Irish Parliaments, one 
for six Ulster counties and one for all the rest, with a liaison 
agency in the form of a Council to which each of the two parts of 
Ireland will send twenty members. This division of Ireland is 
what the Nationalists and Sinn Feiners have always declared to be 
unacceptable; to which the latter faction has in late years added 
that nothing would be acceptable save complete independence. 
It remains to be seen whether there will be persistence in that 
irreconcilable attitude. The law grants each part of the island 
three and a half years — that is, until the end of the present 
Parliament — to decide whether to accept it. Rejection, or 
failure to accept within the time limit, automatically kills the 
law for that part of Ireland, and leaves as the alternative the 
Crown Colony system. There is a possibility, then, that this 
Parliament, just before it expires, will record the failure of the 
law and the establishment of Crown Colony government, with 
its inevitable concomitant of military coercion; leaving the 
further working out of the problem to a new Parliament elected 
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under the influence of those distressing circumstances. There 
is also, we must hope, a possibility of wiser counsels prevailing, 
and of the new law receiving a fair trial, alike in Belfast and in 
Cork. 

The chief, outstanding fact concerning the first meeting of 
both houses of the League of Nations is that it developed a radi- 
cal difference of opinion — we might say of conviction — between 
them on a matter of the very greatest importance, namely, the 
respective authority of the Council and Assembly in the work 
of the League. There was some almost acrimonious discussion, 
which did not, however, lead to any open breach. But even if 
conducted in the most amicable manner, the controversy was 
and will be, until settled, none the less resolute. Briefly stated, 
the question is whether the League is to be what President Wilson 
once felicitously described as an Association of Free Nations — 
free and, of course, equal, according to the very first principle of 
international law — or is to be an oligarchy of five Great Powers 
dominating all the rest, in which — as President Wilson also, on 
another occasion, described it — the Council shall exert the real 
power and do the real things, while the Assembly chiefly talks and 
debates. The question is obviously fundamental, affecting the 
whole constitution and conduct of the League. It will not escape 
notice that it presents almost precisely the same two theories of 
international relationships which Senator Harding described in 
one of his addresses last summer; and also that the great ma- 
jority of the nations in the League strongly incline toward that 
side for which he expressed his preference. Thus as between 
President Wilson's scheme of a League and Senator Harding's 
view of international cooperation, the latter is supported by as 
impressive a majority of the nations of the world as of the people 
of the United States. On that point the Geneva meeting of the 
League ratified the American election of last November. 

There seems to be no reasonable doubt that Dr. Alfredo 
Zayas received a majority of the votes at the Cuban election and 
was thus lawfully chosen President of that Republic. Neither, 
unfortunately, is there any doubt that the defeated candidate, 
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backed by a considerable party, is inclined to try the game of 
revolution which he has twice tried before. That in such cir- 
cumstances some Cubans should be inclined to intervention and 
permanent control by the United States as the only way of 
safety and tranquillity, is not surprising, though we cannot 
regard it as commendable. There surely should be enough men 
of true patriotism in Cuba to prevent such overthrow of the 
Republic by a candidate and a faction whose campaign cry has 
been "Gambling and Idleness!" There is an unwelcome sug- 
gestion in it to Americans that this country is, in a way, respon- 
sible for the existence of the revolutionary spirit in Cuba. When 
General Jose Miguel Gomez started his first revolution, against 
President Estrada Palma, a resolute stand by the United States 
would have squelched the whole business, probably for all time. 
There never was a more inexcusably wicked revolution than that. 
But the United States made the monumental mistake of parley- 
ing and treating with the rebels and actually conniving at the 
overthrow of the Palma Government. It was the encourage- 
ment thus given to lawlessness and crime that led to the second 
attempt at revolution and to all subsequent troubles of that sort. 
General Gomez is now trying to repeat the performance which we 
permitted to succeed in 1906. It is too late to atone for the 
tragic error of nearly fifteen years ago, but it is at least possible 
to avoid its repetition. The sending thither of General Crowder 
— who has done more for Cuba than any living man save only 
General Leonard Wood — on a mission of counsel and adjustment, 
is most auspicious; but it rests with the Cubans themselves to 
confine his work to counsel and not to extend it to intervention 
and control. 

Complete statistics of Europe's economic progress in 1920 are 
not yet available, but enough assured data are at hand to demon- 
strate that the nations are surely emerging from the prostration 
of the war. Sir Auckland Geddes recently described Europe as 
witnessing an age that was dying; but certainly that dying age is 
being succeeded by one of intense vitality. Belgium, one of the 
most ravaged and devastated countries in the history of the 
world, is taking the lead in rehabilitation. In the first nine 
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months of 1920 her imports showed an increase of nearly 155 
per cent over the same period in 1919, while her exports showed 
an increase of nearly 506 per cent. All her railroads are rebuilt, 
and passenger traffic on them is already about 60 per cent of 
what it was before the war, while freight traffic is about 90 per 
cent. Of her 55 iron and steel works, 52 have been reopened. 
France, also hideously ravaged, has in the year increased her 
exports by about 300 per cent, and has practically reversed in 
her own favor her balance of trade. Before the war her exports 
were only 78 per cent of her imports, and in 1917-1919 they fell 
to only about 20 per cent; but last year they rose by October to 
90 per cent, and probably reached 100 per cent by the end of the 
year. Great Britain increased her imports by 20 per cent and 
her exports by nearly 100 per cent; and Italy, decreasing her im- 
ports by 1.5 per cent, increased her exports by more than 83 
per cent. Such nations are not dying, but are facing the New 
Year with hope and resolution. 

The Secretary of State has been making a pilgrimage of peace 
and good will among the Latin American Republics, with the 
best of motives and with a fine measure of personal ability, but 
with what it is to be feared was an all but fatal handicap. He had 
to bear the burden of diplomatic and other blunders — some of 
them crimes — for not one of which was he personally respon- 
sible. The incredible folly and iniquity of "watchful waiting" 
and its murderous sequel in Mexico were known and resented in 
every land that he visited. So was our wicked destruction of 
the Central American International Court of Justice. So were 
our various sordid meddlings in the affairs of Central American 
States, and our oppression of Haiti and Santo Domingo. Another 
grave handicap was the fact that he went as the representative of 
an Administration which was about to go out of office, so that 
while he probably would not offer any apologies for the past, he 
could certainly make no promises for the future. It must have 
been a singularly distasteful task for a man of his attainments to 
undertake such a mission in such circumstances, and it is a fine 
tribute to his personality that he was at least courteously received 
wherever he went. 
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The crime wave in New York City has presented a noteworthy 
parallel, in at least three major respects, to the course of the 
United States in entering the Great War. Just as President 
Wilson and his Secretaries of War and the Navy stubbornly re- 
fused to recognize the imminence of war, which was obvious to 
everybody else, and refused to make even the most moderate 
and normal preparations for it, so the Mayor of New York and 
his Police Commissioner at least affected to ignore the rising 
tide of crime and refused to take any effective measures for 
repressing it. Again, just as the President and his Secretaries, 
when at last the war broke upon them, hastily strove to adopt 
the policies which had been recommended and urged upon them 
and which they had spurned and resented, so the municipal 
functionaries frantically recalled some of the measures of their 
predecessors which they themselves had contemptuously dis- 
carded and condemned. Once more, just as the Administra- 
tion, in its belligerent panic and hysteria, insisted upon going 
to extravagant and thitherto unheard-of extremes of dictatorial 
government, so the New York Administration in a like spirit 
adopted measures which it is flattering to call fantastic follies. 
The result in the one case will also resemble that in the other. 
The crime wave will be suppressed, as the war was won. But in 
each case the cost is or will be treble what it should have been. 

Clamor continues about the distress of Germany and her ina- 
bility to discharge any of her obligations unless she is substan- 
tially assisted by her late antagonists; and most elaborate camou- 
flage is presented to American visitors, in hope of deceiving them 
and inclining them to plead Germany's cause here. It ought to 
be obvious to every clear-sighted observer that these woful tales 
do not accord with known facts or with the common sense view 
of the case. We pass by the admissions, by Germans themselves, 
of the almost inconceivably profligate extravagance of the nu- 
merous German profiteers, of the sending of vast sums of money 
out of the country, to the Hohenzollern criminals and others, 
and of the existence of great wealth in that country. Let us 
instead compare Germany with other countries. Belgium and 
France were ravaged and plundered, their industries were de- 
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stroyed, their cities burned, their farms devastated, their goods 
stolen. But absolutely nothing of the sort happened to any 
part of Germany. She remained everywhere unharmed. More 
that that, she enormously profited by being the recipient of 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of machinery and goods 
stolen from these other countries, and from the slave labor of 
hundreds of thousands of military and civilian prisoners of war. 
France and Belgium had to borrow vast sums abroad, but Ger- 
many borrowed all her war funds from her own people, save what 
she stole from Belgium and France. In brief, the others suffered 
all things, while Germany suffered nothing. Yet to-day Belgium 
is prospering, and has generously renounced the right to confiscate 
German property within her borders, and France, also prosper- 
ing, is paying off hundreds of millions of her foreign debts. Why, 
then, should Germany be in so great distress? She cannot be, 
unless her people are grossly incompetent. Timeo Teutones, et 
precesferentes. 

The famine in China is unmistakably of appalling proportions, 
beyond any earthly power to relieve with any degree of com- 
pleteness; which of course is no reason in the world for not doing 
all that can possibly be done to relieve it in part. It seems cer- 
tain to be far worse than that of 1877-78 in the same regions, 
when 9,500,000 are said to have perished, while the great famines 
in Orissa and Rajputana appear insignificant by the side of it, 
with their million or two victims each. The irony of it is, as of 
the former Chinese famine, and of the famines in Russia, and at 
the present time in Austria, that the trouble lies not in lack of 
food but in lack of transportation. There is plenty of food in 
China itself, but there is no way of getting it to the destitute 
regions, especially in winter when the rivers and canals are ice- 
locked. These circumstances suggest very strongly the desira- 
bility of some outside initiative and direction in the creating of 
the needed public works, particularly railroads. If the nations 
of the world are periodically to be called upon to relieve famines 
in China, it is fitting that they should have something to say 
about rational and practical means for preventing famines. A 
few years ago China declined a much-needed foreign loan, because 
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the Powers which were to make it insisted upon supervising 
the spending of the money. At the present time the Chinese 
Government, for good cause, seems inclined to forego that objec- 
tion; as it ought to do. There should, of course, be no thought 
of permanently infringing upon China's complete sovereignty. 
But there should be service, to help her to make that sover- 
eignty sufficient unto itself and unto the vital needs of the 
nation. Sir Robert Hart thus served the Chinese customs 
department, without impairing her sovereignty. What he did 
in that department might as well be done by others in other 
departments. 

The investigation into the building trades in New York was 
supposed at the beginning to be nothing more than a local in- 
quiry into some of the causes of the scarcity of housing; but it 
swiftly developed into an inquest of national importance, directly 
affecting some of the most vital economic interests of the Amer- 
ican people. The salient features of the disclosures thus far 
made are, in brief, that the building trades of New York and of 
much of the whole United States have been controlled by or- 
ganizations of capitalists, contractors, and others, for the arbi- 
trary and extortionate raising of prices both of materials and of 
work, and that the labor unions have been in part the copar- 
ceners in and in part the tools of these vicious conspiracies. The 
results of these operations have been that all building, public 
and private, has cost far more than it should have cost, and that 
many real estate owners have been discouraged or actually 
prevented from building at all. Some of the conspirators have 
sought immunity through voluntary disbandment of their or- 
ganizations, while many others have been indicted. The 
ramifications of the rascality extend to many other cities, and 
the holding of inquests elsewhere than in New York is urged. 
The case appears to call for investigation and penal action by 
national authorities, for which there would be ample warrant 
under the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution and 
the anti-trust act. 

The extraordinary repudiation of Mr. Venizelos by the Greek 
electorate was promptly followed, as had been anticipated, by 
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the return of the former King, Constantine, to Athens and his 
resumption of the royal dignity. His profuse protests that he 
was not in the war pro-German, but merely pro-Greek, were not 
convincing to the Allies, which manifested their strong displeasure 
at his restoration, though they took no actual steps to prevent 
it. How their attitude of aloofness and their unwillingness to 
give further aid to Greece, financial or military, will affect the 
fortunes of the Hellenic kingdom, remains to be seen. The 
Greeks seem to face the prospect with cheerfulness. Not the 
least remarkable thing about the case is that there has been ap- 
parently not a thought of referring it in any way to the League 
of Nations, though it is obviously one well suited to consideration 
by that body. 

The prospective deficit in the Treasury, of colossal propor- 
tions, at the end of the current fiscal year, inevitably raises ques- 
tion of the propriety of trying to pay off i;he war debt so rapidly. 
At the present rate we shall pay about half of it in ten years, 
which is twice as fast as we paid off the far smaller debt of the 
Civil War. It is suggestive to recall that the latter debt reached 
its peak at $2,674,815,856 in 1865, and that by 1885 it had de- 
clined to $1,375,352,443, or 48.5 per cent. In 1865 it amounted 
to $76.98 per capita, and in 1885, owing partly to the reduction of 
the debt and partly to the increase of population, to only $24.50. 
Perhaps more significant still is the reduction of interest. In 
1865 the yearly interest charge was $137,742,617, and in 1885, 
partly because of reduction of the debt and partly because of 
refunding at lower rates, it fell to $47,014,133, a decline of 64.9 
per cent. The interest per capita was $3.96 in 1865, and only 
84 cents in 1885, a decline of 78.7 per cent. It is of course desir- 
able to pay off indebtedness rapidly, but it is still more desirable 
to promote the prosperity of the country; and if the former 
process is pushed to the detriment of the latter, hardship is 
incurred and evil results. The part of financial statesmanship 
is to find the point at which the greatest possible reduction of 
the debt can be made without interfering with business and the 
prosperity of the people. 



